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protectorate and were reduced to little more than mere annexes
to the church of England.1
There were many obstacles in the way of female education.
Henry VIII, by destroying nunneries,2 deprived women of
their means of education, and did nothing at all to supply a
substitute. The two universities were closed to women, and
there was no popular interest in providing institutions of higher
education for them. Though Lady Falkland was anxious 'that
there might be places for the education of young gentlewomen,
and for retirement of widows (as colleges and the Inns of Court
and Chancery are for men), in several parts of the kingdom9,3
she accomplished nothing. Girls were likewise excluded from
most (but not all) grammar schools; even when admitted they
were often dismissed at about the age of nine years, when they
had learned some English. Only at the petty schools were
they on even terms with boys.
The consequence of these restrictions was that girls* schools
began to be established during the reign of James I and later.
A number were built in London, especially in Hackney, where
pupils of good family were boarded. Apparently, however,
more attention was paid by the teachers in such schools to
fashionable accomplishments, like music and dancing, than to
subjects taught in a boys' grammar school. These seminaries
were therefore condemned by many for their encouragement
of frivolity.
Most of the learned ladies of the time seem to have been
educated by their parents, by a resident chaplain, or by tutors.
Lucy Apsley, afterwards the wife and biographer of the regicide
John Hutchinson, probably had an unusual experience, be-
cause, as she says, there were eight tutors at one time to teach
her languages, music, dancing, writing, and needlework. In
spite of these distractions, her genius was averse to all save her
book, and to please her father she learned Latin so quickly as
to outstrip her brothers, who were at a grammar school, even
though her tutor, a chaplain, was a 'pitiful dull fellow'.4 By
no means all fathers were anxious to have bookish daughters.
1  Cf. David Ogg, England in the Reign of Charles II (i 934), ii. 697.
2  Fuller (Church History, iii. 336-7) comments that, if nunneries were extant,
'haply some virgins of highest birth would be glad of such places; and I am sure
their fathers and elder brothers would not be sorry for the same*.
3  Duncon, Holy Life of. . . Vi-Countess Falkland, pp. 29-30.
4  Life of Colonel Hutchinson, p. 14.